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Preface 



The papers printed in this collection were presented at the third national 
conference on the Teaching of English to Speakers of Other Languages 
(TESOL), held in New York City on March 17-19, 1966. The full confer- 
ence program is printed in the concluding section of the volume. 

The New York conference was unique in that it represented the culmi- 
nation of three years of joint sponsorship of the TESOL meetings by five 
cooperating national associations and agencies; and represented the begin- 
ning of an independent organization destined to bring together permanently 
those school and college teachers interested in the teaching of English to 
speakers of other languages. 

The papers included in the volume represent a selection from the many 
interesting presentations at the New York conference. The very richness of 
the conference precluded publication of all documents, and those included 
were sometimes shortened in an effort to make space for more. The Steering 
Committee appreciated the willingness of Betty Wallace Robinett, Ball State 
University, to edit the collection. Assisting Professor Robinett in making the 
final selections were Virginia French A) n, Robert B. Kaplan, and George 
H. Owen. 

The Steering Committee is especially grateful for the contributions of 
George H. Anderson as program chairman and William S. Work as chairman 
of arrangements for the New York conference. Throughout the three years 
of its existence, the TESOL conference has enjoyed unlimited support from 
its parent groups — The Center for Applied Linguistics, The Modem Lan- 
guage Association of America, The National Association for Foreign Student 
Affairs, The National Council of Teachers of English, and The Speech 
Association of America. The joint steering committee created by these 
groups is pleased to extend congratulations to the officers of the new asso- 
ciation and best wishes for the continued success of the TESOL conference. 

JAMES R. SQUIRE 

Fob the Steering Committee 
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Simpi Ohannessian 



t as become a cliche to say that all the resources of all the English-speaking 
countnes could not meet the present demand for English in the world. Here if 
&e Umted States, the last few years have witnessed a growing realization of the 

MnZZ °f T' Eng h of a11 a S es > both ^tive born and immigrant, 

trying to function in an English-speaking literate society. Abroad, whether in 

is situations of developing countries or in countries where English 

seems ineXZwf ^ dem "* d *■ » 

of with its ™ de involvem ents overseas and its large elements 

ThpL JL l°fl ^^knguages, has deep commitments and interests in this field. 
These are reflected in the programs that are carried out under the auspices of 

ZfZl^nT T™ 68 ’ foundations > Professional and religious organLions, 

. . . ce ®d u cation, state and city systems of education, industry, and 

our universities, to which tens of thousands of students from all over the* world 
come every year to continue their education through the medium of English. 

carrifd°fiit m Ti! ary J S1Z6 ’ duration » and the situation in which they are 

lZ^T\ The7 CaU f ° r V BTy mAe range of qualities and Preparation in the 
personnel who are responsible for their various aspects. American programs of 

^Tforei^lT* E SmaU / rac ^ of tbe world picture in this field, since English 

it ia »n 18 tau & bt m national programs by many people for whom 

it is an acquired language. 

of . pre P aration that a re needed are reflected in the work done by 

If ° n t P TT •' “ field - A very ^Port-ct category is that 

P l y 1 D ^f and administrator, among whose duties TESOL sometimes 
occupies a relatively small place, but who is concerned wit:.i the making of long- 
range plans channeling funds, and other matters which demand not only sophis- 
tication u linguistics and pedagogy, but also sensitivity to soeiolingufstic 

faC T t ^ c ?° me of these specalists serve as consultant 
Ir ZZ Z 1 bodies . such as UNESCO, to the U. S. Government, foundations, 

^ any serve on advisor y committees, an outstanding 
e ample of which is the National Advisory Council on the Teaching of English 

as a Foreign Language, whose task is to bring the experience and resources of 
universities into closer relationship with the total national effort in this field. 
nni™v C f0m J d at administrative posts in government agencies, foundations^ 

’ & A d A S * tatC ® lty systems of educa tion. Overseas such specialists 
would be needed in ministries of education-^specially in the inspectorate, in 
schools and m universities. Where English is the language of wider communica- 

tmn, it becomes extremely important for all administrators to concern themselves 
with its effective teac hin g. 
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Another important category of service, that of teacher preparation, will be 
taken up more fully later. The third and most important category if ttet the 

towher himself, whose services range from university to 

o teaches, under every possible kind of condition, such diverse groups as 
pohe^en m Cameroon, doctors in New York, univeiity etudente in*3e£ 

school children tte Xldwe? “ L4dd “ d ’ “ d eIementi,y “ d ««>n*«y 

oJl “. evi< i ent “° 8m & le program can provide preparation for all these 

andln^wlft^— mat ’ t ^ en ’ are the ^es of training available? Pre-service 
d in-service teaming, as well as post-service or refresher courses, are available 

m a large number of programs in the United States, varying in length from a 
few days to five years or more at a university. Examples of the shorter non- 
PWWMMM®: 1*6 International Teacher Development Program admin- 

the National Defense Educatio^A^sZ^r 
* * tea ® hers . of En & llsh m elementary and secondary schools; the Peace 
rps lunteer traimng programs for service overseas; seminars run under the 

Sta^?nfo f rila e t, De A artment °I j**"? 65 P™^* 18 sponsored by the United 

^ ie7 ^ the Agency f or lotemational Development Both 
?JZ?J?i* hTOiiA * here . arC workshops, Practicums, and orientation programs 
conducted by a great variety of private and public institutions °8 1 «ms 

T7 eT f J F TOgram “ h ^ever, is the core and prototype of 

programs in TESOL and, chiefly thro^h t^on- 
teibution of linguists, has had great impact on the teaching of EngSLh all over 

£222; ill ** T*™™ 1 to conduit the shortS 

programs, which are often modeled on those in universities. University programs. 

in th£ field 1 ^lfh° re wt 7 ^ !f Veal characteristics of teacher teaming 

the shorter programs are developing some particular!^ 

reCent 0f hi eleven American univer- 

th ? l Center for A PPhed Linguistics, and covering the academic 
y 1964-65, shows that approximately 810 students were enrolled in degree 

u ° n TES0L * 0f ^ about 460 were non-native spert!^ 

DrJSff*^ 0 Ttt ^“ 41 . d j fferent countries. All eleven institutions had a 
^dttf ^ 8 degTCe ™ ** field * Ei ght had doctoral programs 

Pr0gramS * A £eW had certificate and diploma 

.. In eight of the universities the linguistics (or language am' linguistics) 
department was responsible for the TESOL program. Intte other fou^^ri 

SKiSS? b7 thC dePartment ° f hmguage^ or 

, o , Th p e “jority of students enroUed, approximately 50G out of 810, were candi- 
dates for the master s degree. Of the remainder, about 80 were enrolled in under- 
g^uate programs and 130 in PhJ>. programs, 95 in certificated 18 iTprf 
fessmnal diploma programs. All but one of the survey schools indicated that thev 

t^f^rt' 1 * 361166 ° f B “«hfh Proficiency for foreign students, and all indicated 
that facilities were available for further training in English language Practice 

'ft*? m 0n * y th T - SUrVCy schools » at one of which it ™ optional 
Six of the institutions surveyed indicated research completed or in progress in 
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appfiri linguistics, two in sociolinguistics, four in language learning and psycho- 

guistics, six in pedagogical experience, and seven in materials preparation. 

To give you some idea of the proportion of emphasis in course work, I would 
Idee to present a rough picture of the required courses for the M.A./M.S. degree 
which is the most widely taken. There are, of course, numerous electives that 

in be taken beside these. 

The information given below is based on ten of the schools surveyed. It is not 
very preeisc, since related courses had to be grouped together under general 
headings and there may be some overlap between the divisions, especially between 
courses in English and linguistics, and perhaps methodology. There were also 
problems of alternates in courses and areas of specialization offered in various 
departments in some schools, thus adding to the number of courses indicated. 

Nevertheless, an analysis of the courses offered showed that all ten institutions 
required courses in linguistics covering a wide variety of aspects of the field. The 
sum of all the courses in linguistics in all ten institutions was about two and a half 
times that of any other area covered. 

Nine institutions required courses in the methodology of teaching English as 
a foreign or second language. These, including some attention to the preparation 
of materials, constituted less than half the number of those on linguistics. Six 
institutions required courses on the E ngli s h language, five on literature, and two 
on education, including education at various levels, such as elementary and 
secondary. The sum of courses in each of these areas amounted to about one 
third of the number on linguistics. 

There were courses on language-culture-area studies in each of three institu- 
tions, and two institutions required courses in each of the following: the lan- 
guage laboratory, psychology, language teaching, literacy, and language of the 
area chosen. Single institutions had courses on anthropology and bilingualism, 
and courses on the language and culture of contemporary America (for foreign 
students) or of the student’s chosen area (for American students). One institu- 
tion required courses in supervised teaching and analysis of classroom behavior. 

This is a simplified picture of the situation, and time will not allow me to go 
more deeply into the survey. It will, however, be published very shortly . 1 
Perhaps at this point I should try io make a few comments on how the training 
programs, partially described above, are meeting the needs outlined. 

Linguistics, in comparison with other areas, seems to be the most adequately 
covered in the present programs. The proportionately less time devoted to the 
structure of English may need some rethinking, unless there is a great deal of 
English included in the linguistics courses. The comparatively slight emphasis 
on other aspects of language teaching, however, seems to be more serious. 

The teaching of language has been said to consist of the selection of the 
material to be taught, the sequencing or grading of the forms and meanings 
selected, their presentation in the form of instructional material, and the tech- 
niques used in the process of making the student internalize the material pre- 
sented to him. 



1 Sirarpi Ohanncssian and Lois McArdle, A Survey of Twelve University Programs for 
the Preparation of Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages (Washington DC.* 
Center for Applied Linguistics, 1966). 
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Before the selection of material can take place, it will be necessary to have 
a description of the language. It has long been assumed that for pedagogical 
purposes the target language should be compared and contrasted with the mother 
tongue to reveal the extent of differences and the types of interference that may 
be expected. The next task is that of grading the material for presentation. 
Thorough training in linguistics is necessary for both these tasks, but the second 
needs a great deal more, since it involves decisions on what to teach first and 
what next It seems to me, therefore, necessary to give the trainee not only com- 
petence in linguistics but an understanding of the psychological, pedagogical, 
and perhaps cultural and sociological factors that may enter into the making of 
instructional materials suitable to the age, level, aims, and needs of the learner. 
Since all these tasks require specialized training, program planners should per- 
haps take into consideration the degree of competence necessary for each of these 
tmtfcg and should provide the requisite emphasis during the general training 
period. 

We were not able to get adequate information on course content to determine 
what was indudi J in all the methodology courses. It is possible that many of 
them cover theories of language learning, as well as techniques of classroom pre- 
sentation, the use of teaching aids, and so on. Areas that appear to need atten- 
tion, and which may be covered in these courses, are the teaching of reading and 
writing, administrative problems such as those involving time, space, teachers, 
the place of English in the curriculum, problems of teaching non-English speakers 
in the classes with non-standard speakers of English, adjustment of children 
from different cultural and educational systems, and many more which would 
need far more time than can be devoted to them in a single course. 

Other areas that might receive some attention, especially in view of our inter- 
national involvements, are comparative education as it relates to the teaching of 
English, problems of teaching English in multilingual situations or in varying 
educational and examination systems, and the use of English as a medium of 
instruction for other subjects. Attention could be given to such subjects as the 
role of language in the development of nations, varieties of standard and regional 
En glish, problems of mutual comprehension among those that speak these vari- 
eties, problems of standardization, and teaching the mother tongue as well as 
the language of wider communication. 

We have already seen that interest in this field, long concentrated on the 
foreign student at the university level, is now shifting to include elementary and 
secondary children both here and overseas. Although three of the institutions 
surveyed had undergraduate programs, there was no indication, except in the 
ease of one, that there was particular attention given to the tMmhing of English 
at the elementary and secondary levels. Perhaps, in view of this shif t of interest, 
a re-examination of the organization of programs is necessary. It is for teaching 
at these levels particularly that the practical side of language tilling needs 
most attention. Observation of competently taught lessons and sustained, guided, 
supervised teaching are necessary, at least in pre-service training. Some univer- 
sities, no doubt, find it difficult to provide practice fawlit iM for their 
Even in areas where there are great problems of non-English-epeaking children 
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it is not always easy to arrange practice teaching, and I know of no model school 
where such teaching and long-term experimentation and research can take place. 

Research is another area of activity that could have more time devoted to it. 
To name a few areas, research is needed not only on such complex matters as how 
language learning takes place, both for the first and subsequent languages, but 
on practical questions such as the effectiveness of various techniques, substantia- 
tion of some of the assumptions that have been taken for granted for a long time, 
and cultural and sociological problems as they relate to the teaching of English 
and perhaps linguistic research. Although much has been said on the role of 
contrastive analysis, the amount of such analysis between English and languages 
that have substantial numbers of speakers learning English is not very great. 
More research on the pedagogical applications of such analysis is also needed. 

Before concluding, may I point out one area that has been sadly neglected by 
the universities — the teaching of English to the non-academic adult. Thousands 
of non-English-speaking adults, both immigrants and native-born Americans, are 
being taught English in our great metropolitan and rural areas with inadequate 
materials and by untrained teachers. At least a few universities could undertake 
to specialize in the training of people for this field. 

May I sum up by saying that the great expansion of interest in the teaching 
of English to speakers of other languages, both at home and abroad, has brought 
about expanded needs which necessitate a re-examination of the patterns of 
teacher training in our universities, whose program?, as prototypes of other kinds 
of training, will then influence the whole patten of teacher preparation in this 
fold 
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IN EASTERN EUROPE 



Albert H. Marckwardt 



To most Americans, the European satellite countries present an intriguing 
aspect. Many of us are likely to have ties of blood and nationality with some of 
them, which makes it all the more difficult for us to understand why they are in 
orbit around the Bed Star. We hear vague rumors of visitors and tourists being 
followed, of planted microphones, of tapped wires, although it would seem that 
on the latter score, we have little to fear in a situation where mailing even an 
ordinary telephone calls is virtually a career. And as far as the so-called shadows 
are concerned, I was about to asjc the somewhat dispirited character assigned to 
me in one city to help with one of the two heavy suitcases I had in hand, but 
I thought better of it. All told, we tend to look somewhat naively upon these 
states as we would upon wayward young females, sorry that they have strayed 
from the paths of rectitude, not quite able to understand why, and yet curious 
as to how they were seduced. 

Still this prurient curiosity will not take us far along the road to an under- 
standing of the educational systems of these countries or of the place of English 
in them. We must recognize that in each of them, education is a complex of a 
general European tradition, some specific national traits, and certain theories 
and practices which reflect the present political and social situation. Any ten- 
dency to overlook even one of these components is bound to result in a skewed 
concept, and that is what we have usually been getting even in the assessments 
of education in Russia itself. 

This account will deal with the place of English in the total educational sys- 
tem of four satellite countries, and of course even the label satellite must be 
applied with caution, for it has not the same meaning in every instating At any 
rate, the countries are Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Poland, visited 
in the course of the summer of 1965. I was in each of them just long enough to 
enable me to speak with the assurance of ignorance and the intrepidity of John 
Gunther. Certain generalizations will be applicable to all four and possibly to 
Hungary and Bulgaria as well; other conclusions will inevitably be particular 
in their application. 

All the countries that I visited were in the process of increasing the amount 
and range of compulsory schooling, certainly a laudable impulse and clearly 
dictated by the social needs they are facing. Usually this takes the form of add- 
ing one more year, required of all children, to the elementary school. Sometimes, 
though not always, the period of secondary schooling is reduced by one year, but 
at all events, it tends to delay the introduction of certain secondary school sub- 
jects, including the foreign languages other than Russian, which with one notable 
exception enjoys the status of a required elementary-school course. 

[ 8 ] 
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Two other factors work to the detriment of foreign-language study at the 
present time. In response to the demands of the modern technological world, 
there is heavy stress upon mathematics and science. And in response to the cur- 
rent ideology, there is pretty generally a work component calculated to protect 
society against the encroachment of a flabby and uncalloused intelligentsia. The 
result has been that the universities can no longer take for granted a reasonable 
competence in the language skills on the part of those who graduate from the 
secondary schools, and as in our own country, university language departments 
are forced to spend a great deal of time teaching intermediate, if not elementary, 
language to their majors. In short, all foreign languages, not merely English, 
have been the victims of a squeeze over the past several years. 

On the other hand, and here the similarity to the United States ceases to exist, 
the interest in and motivation for foreign-language study is generally high. The 
reason is plain enough. No one of these countries speaks a language which, by 
any stretch of the imagination, could be called a world language, and under 
circumstances such as these, the advantage of a command of English, French, 
German, or Russian is clearly evident. Of the four tongues that I have mentioned, 
English is undoubtedly the one which most students would elect if given their 
choice, yet it is by no means the one with the largest enrollments. Only in Slo- 
venia, just one of the six federated republics of Yugoslavia, is the number of 
students taking English clearly greater than those in the other modern foreign 
languages, and only in Croatia does English equal Russian and German in this 
regard. Actually the figures here are of sufficient significance to merit quota- 
tion. According to data released by the Secretariat of Education and Culture in 
Zagreb, during the academic year 1963-64, 31.8 percent of the student enroll- 
ment was in English, 31.4 percent in German, and 31.3 percent in Russian. But 
only as recently as 1960, 59.5 percent were studying German. This is a shift of 
no mean proportion. English has profited most by it and Russian slightly. 
French was a poor fourth five years ago and remains so today. 

This is a clear case of a gain in the position of English, but what I must point 
out as well is that there are instances when we indulge in wishful thinking at the 
expense of fact. In Poland, for example, I was given to understand by all of the 
Americans and British concerned with cultural activities that English was at an 
all time high in popularity, with some 80 percent of all students electing it, that 
French was a poor second, engaging possibly 15 percent of the students, with the 
remaining 5 percent opting for German. From the very outset this sounded not 
only dubious but absolutely incredible. Even granting the possibility of mam- 
moth classes and inhuman teaching loads, there seemed not to be enough English 
teachers either in the profession or in training to lend credence to these figures. 

When official statHics for 1963-64 were finally secured, it turned out that of 
369,639 students in Lie general secondary education program, an even 26 per- 
cent were studying English, as compared with 26.4 percent for Latin (which 
no one had mentioned, by the way), 28.4 percent for German, and 19.2 percent 
for French. In passing, the surprising strength of both Latin and German is to 
be noted, the former clearly reflecting the still strong force of European educa- 
tional tradition ; the latter can be accounted for by the cold hard facts of teacher 
supply. But let us not lose sight of the main point, namely not to confuse the 
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desire to learn English with the facilities for offering it as a school subject. 
“English is the most popular language," a statement one hears on all sides, is too 
dangerously ambiguous to be accepted without factual verification. 

To conclude, in this area of the world, English tends to be the third modern 
foreign language in the secondary schools in terms of the number of students. 
In adult classes, often given as part of the co-called People’s Universities, its 
position is markedly stronger. There is every evidence that the governments con- 
cerned are anxious that the practical knowledge of English be increased, as an 
aid to technology if for no other reason, and I am confident that under normal 
circumstances the relative position of English vis a vis the other language is 
bound to improve. 

The crucial question, of course, is how English is being taught; here general- 
ization becomes exceedingly difficult. Certainly there is emphasis upon the audio- 
lingual side of the language. Concentration upon the ability to read has not 
crowded out every other consideration as it did in the schools of the United States 
during the ghastly period between 1920 and 1950. Even so, the time devoted to 
developing an oral mastery is not always well spent, and part of this has to do 
with the relative acceptability of the British and American varieties of the lan- 
guage. British English clearly has the greater prestige despite all that Bandolph 
Quirk and I have tried to do to lay the ghost. Our radio series entitled A Com 
mon Language, devoted to this issue, seems to have entertained many but per- 
suaded few. At any rate, too much time is spent in drilling classes to reproduce 
the fine nuances of individual phones, and not enough time in Him»riwiinafin C 
phonemes or in intonation drill. There is also a tendency, about the third or 
fourth year of language instruction, to regard the oral side as something that 
is over and done with, and from that time on to deal only with the written lan- 
guage. This is particularly true in those countries where English is introduced 
as a second foreign language in the later years of the elementary school. Partly 
because of differences in training, and partly because of a sense of heightened 
professional dignity, the secondary school teachers tend to stress reading and 
composition at the expense of speaking and listening because they feel that the 
oral approach is the business of the elementary school. 

The Eastern Europeans are quite as intrigued by gadgets as we are, and as 
a consequence they have an unbounded faith in the language laboratory but little 
experience in its operation. In terms of their thinking about the laboratory as a 
teaching aid, they are just about where we were in 1955. The few laboratories 
that are in use are of the purely receptive type: the student listens to a model, 
but there is no opportunity for making or recording a response and comparing 
it with the model. Little thought has been given to the distinction between using 
a laboratory for purposes of reinforcement as against that of extension of the 
linguistic experiences of the student. Nor did I encounter any evidence of a 
really serious eftcn to adapt the existing textbooks to laboratory use. There is 
equally little recognition on the part of persons in supervisory positions that 
laboratories present problems in upkeep and maintenance. An intelligent use of 
language laboratories could help to solve many instructional problems in these 
countries, and some of them are clearly looking to us for help. What we need to 
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do in response is to put greater stress upon intellectual sophistication than upon 
electronic complexity, a distinction which we do not always observe. 

It is sad but nevertheless true that language teaching is often no better than 
the textbooks which are employed, and for this reason the books which are in use 
in these countries deserve a careful examination. Before they are considered in 
terms of content and presentation, certain other pertinent matters merit attention. 
As might well be expected, wherever education is largely under the control of a 
central ministry, textbook approval is a matter for federal rather than local 
determination. In the eastern European countries the list of such approved texts 
is generally short ; choices are few. In theory at least the competition or oppor- 
tunity for ministry approval is open, but I encountered a great deal of vagueness 
about the procedures for submission of manuscripts and the mechanism for evalu- 
ating them. Very often the official syllabus is so rigid and detailed that very 
little freedom is left to the writer in any event. As in this country, books are 
customarily published in series designed to serve several consecutive years of in- 
struction; individual volumes within the series may be the work of different 
authors. 

Because of a paper shortage in certain of the countries and an understandable 
desire on the part of educational authorities to keep the price down, the books 
are comparatively short. Explanations are often condensed; exercise and drill 
material tends to be scanty. Thus, if they are to be used successfully for repeti- 
tive practice to a point where student responses will become automatic, the teacher 
must inevitably add and improvise liberally. The chances of this actually taking 
place in the classroom are reasonably slim. 

There is a wide range in the quality and accuracy of the information they 
contain and in the manner of presentation. Some of the series make no use 
whatever of colored illustrations; others employ them effectively. The same is 
true with respect to the diagrammatical representation of structure. Some books 
make excellent use of various devices for class assignments: answers to news- 
paper advertisements, letters, puzzle-solving. 

Many of the textbooks begin with what is in effect a short course in phonetics, 
often addressed to the teacher and on occasion to the student. For the most part, 
teachers pay little attention to this introductory material and students even less. 
Although the extensive attention to phonetics suggests an emphasis upon oral 
command of he language, yet it is not really integrated into a consistent philos- 
ophy of language instruction. There is no attention to a phonemic principle, nor 
is there any indication that anyone has engaged in a systematic analysis of the 
native and target languages in order to identify points of learning difficulty. 

Evidence of vocabulary control is apparent in some of the books, at least to 
the extent of an attempt to operate in the initial stages with a limited lexicon, 
to be gradually expanded in the later volume. There is no indication of a planned 
re-entry or repetition of vocabulary items as we find it in the best of our foreign- 
language textbooks today. 

Infelicities in idiom and structure appear to arise from three or four different 
sources. The tense forms of our verbs give a good deal of trouble, as may be seen 
from sentences like, “Next year I am an engineer,” and “Once a rich American 
goes to Paris,” an independent statement, not an anticipatory clause. We also 
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find, "Do you like a bicycle,” where want was clearly what the context demanded. 

Does learning take a long time every day?” results from lexical confusion. 

Other lapses originate in a lack of feeling for tone or style. A small English- 
speaking boy does not address his playmates either male or female as "My dear,” 
nor would he write, "We are gay as we have good marks.” ‘Let it not speak,” 
may be paradigmatically possible, but it is scarcely normal c ommun ication any 
more than, "You, sir, who came from that road, come to this side of that sign 
and tell me what you see.” 

In addition to this la plume de ma tante feature, many of the books are laden 
with Briticisms which sound quite foreign to an American ear. In one series of 
texts the verb to mend is used in connection with a bicycle, an automobile, a 
pram, a lawnmower, and a roof. "I need that pencil, please,” with the response, 
“Here you are, then,” is as unbelievable a bit of dialogue for this sector of the 
English-speaking world as it would be for the American male to go to a hair- 
dresser s or to apply for the university. In this instance I am not complaining 
of inaccuracy but rather of the failure to employ expressions which might be 
equally acceptable on both sides of the Atlantic. The whole matter of amphi- 
Atlantic English needs more careful study than it has received, and teaching 
materials designed to serve these countries would afford an excellent opportunity 
to attempt to achieve it. 

In the past, reports dealing with the teaching of English in Russia have been 
critical of the use of reading selections for propaganda purposes. The same 
charge could be levelled at certain of the textbooks I examined, especially in 
Czechoslovakia and Rumania, but I believe it is more to the point to go beyond 
a blanket condemnation and to distinguish various types of propaganda use. 

To begin with, there may merely be a somewhat exaggerated praise of life in 
the homeland, a kind of boosterism which we fall into ourselves sometimes but 
which inevitably tends to sound hollow when someone else does it. The Rumanian 
series contains an account of a visit to a front-ranker in a factory, who has a 
comfortable apartment. The moral, in a land characterized by housing shortages, 
is obvious even though not stated. At times the tone becomes somewhat more 
fulsome, as in this narrative of a visit to a power dam under construction, which 
concludes with the comment, "These are the same wonderful workers we meet at 
construction sites at Bicaz, at Paronice, at Borzesti. They are young and strong 
and cheerful Under the wise leadership of the Rumanian Workers’ Party they 
build big and powerful stations to help our heavy industry and our agriculture 
for the welfare of our dear country, The Rumanian Peoples’ Republic.” 

A second type of reading selection contrasts the excitement and fullness of 
life at home with the drabness of existence and the social injustice prevalent in 
the United States and England. A textbook from Czechoslovakia employs the 
device of an exchange of letters between a girl in Prague and some pen pals in 
Scotland and England. “Your winter holidays in the mountains were certainly 
beautiful,” comments the girl from Aberdeen to her Czech friend. “Well, in our 
country we have not any such holidays. The snow does not stay long, and there 
is not much of it and so only rich people can afford skiing here, or rather abroad.” 
From further correspondence we learn that the Watsons, an English couple, 
finally have a new flat “after five years of waiting.” Workers from the east end 
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of London rarely get to the west end to look at the shop windows. Later on, the 
gir from Aberdeen who took such a dim view of Scottish winters exclaims to 
her Czech correspondent, “I can imagine how happy you feel about your holiday 
trip to the Soviet Union, ’ and she goes on to say that she listens to the news in 
English from Radio Prague regularly. 

. + fr“ alIy ’ ther ® are the materials which are genuinely English and American, 
o iterary and documentary. Of course, certain American and English authors 
are popular in this part of the world, because they seem to possess broad social 
sympat les or because they are in violent protest against injustice. Among the 
Americans, Jack London, Mark Twain, and Hemingway are heavy favorites, 
fenelley s poems of social protest and certain of the novels of Dickens also have 
been heavily drawn on. One textbook quotes in full the letter Theodore Dreiser 
wrote in applying for membership in the Communist party. Essays and news- 
paper features written by Americans on the slums of Washington, D. C., on the 
discrimination and the attendant riots are all grist to the mill; although they 
may all be factually correct, they are rarely balanced by anything favorable to 
our way of life. Occasionally the treatment is even more patently dishonest as 
in the case of Langston Hughes short story, “One Friday Morning," the account 
of a Negro girl who was unjustly refused a school prize because of her color. This 
very poignantly told story appeared in the textbooks of every country that I 
visited, and in every country save one, the text had been so excised that the con- 
cluding note of hope was omitted. 



It is noteworthy that as one proceeds to more advanced levels, the tone seems 
to become more strident, culminating in the following suggestion for an intro- 
ductory lecture on Shakespeare contained in a textbook on teaching method 
which runs as follows: “Shakespeare fought against both feudalism and the 
evils of capitalism. He stresses the necessity of a strong and unified central state. 
Jle denounces the capitalist wrongs as the destructive influence of gold racial 
prejudice, and the tyrannical authority of parents over children." We learn in 
conclusion that Shakespeare insists on the moral and intellectual equality of 

men and women and that he is guided by the principle of equality as to sex, color, 
nature, religion, and nationality. 



As is true in many parts of the world, teaching conditions are less than ideal. 
The overcrowding of classes, though present to some extent, is less of a problem 
than teacher load In Czechoslovakia class size compares very favorably with 
conditions in the best of our schools. But teaching schedules run from eighteen 
to twenty-one hours almost everywhere, and since many classes meet only twice 
a week, this makes for an enormous number of students for a teacher to handle 
The mastery of English on the part of the teachers varies considerably on the 
whole they compare favorably in this respect with foreign-language teachers in 
the United States, although they probably fall below the level of competence in 
English on the part of teachers in Holland and the Scandinavian countries. 

... Except for a few expatriates, most of the teachers are trained in the univer- 
sities of their respective countries. Pedagogical schools do not figure heavily in 
teacher preparation since English is generally not an elementary school subject 
It has already been suggested that despite a secondary-school English program 
which may run anywhere from four to seven years, the universities still find it 
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matter of teacher supply. There may be depths of information here that I was 
not able to plumb, but on the surface surely, the plans and devices for coping 
with the English-teacher shortage all seemed ad-hoc and unimaginative, nor was 
anyone except in Croatia at all willing to consider the possibility of retr aining 
teachers of other languages for work in English. 

At the same time, it would be a mistake to conclude on a negative note. The 
desire and the demand for learning English are comforting in the highest degree. 
Every one of these countries devotes a greater span of time in its educational 
system to the learning of a foreign language than we do. Some impressive experi- 
ments are under way, such as the use of English as the language of instruction in 
other subjects, which I observed in Poland. Teachers are receiving in-service 
training comparable to what goes on in our NDEA institutes. Most of the uni- 
versities are anxious to have representatives of the American academic co mmuni ty 
on their staffs. It would seem, therefore, that for the present our best strategy 
is to exploit a strong interest in American life and literature and in American 
linguistics and its application to classroom language teaching. We can un- 
doubtedly gain the greatest respect for ourselves and for the quality of American 
scholarship by sending to these countries persons of the highest academic dis- 
tinction, those with national and international reputations, who are at the same 
time highly effective teachers. The Lost countries know perfectly well who our 
best scholars are, and such persons will be listened to. Thi3 will co^t us more, 
both in money and in effort, than providing the second or third echelon, but the 
impact will more than justify the outlay. 




THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN FRANCE 



Guy Capelle 

The immediate conclusion one draws from the statistics published by the 
French Min’otry of Education is that practically every French secondary school 
student in France is learning English. It is compulsory for every one to take 
at least one modern language no matter what his IQ or future goals may be. 
Modern languages are part and parcel of une bonne culture generate , which our 
secondary school education purports to inculcate in our students. This is by no 
means a recent conception based on the sudden awareness that it is important, 
under the pressure of certain circumstances, to know other peoples’ languages. 
Our tradition dates back to March 26, 1829, when Charles X introduced the 
teaching of languages in the lycces. In 1840 it was made compulsory. In 1853 
the standardized final examination for the baccalaureat included a test on the 
new subject. Ministerial directives to the teachers soon appeared : the first instruc- 
tions ministerieUes pour V enseignement des longues vivantes were published 
in 1873. 

This tradition of over a century has left its stamp on our present objectives 
and methods. The cherished concept of culture generate, which has ce rtainly 
been one of the mainstays of French secondary education, fostered the principle 
that the teaching of languages, just like that of the subjects in the curriculum, 
is only a means to an end, and that results can best be evaluated in terms of 
knowledge of the foreign culture and literature. In recent years there bag been 
a strong tendency to set up new, less culturally oriented, and therefore, for the 
Frenchman, less ambitious objectives more compatible with practical needs. This 
tendency is even reflected in the most recent instructions generates, the official 
guidelines imposed on all teachers. Here it is stated that “the teacher should 
aim at teaching pupils to speak, read and write elementary contemporary language 
and then to express, orally at first, facts and ideas of everyday life.” In spite 
of its generality, this recommendation usefully draws the attention of the teacher 
to the “humble” but indispensable task of imparting the basic gfrillg to the students 
in a neatly defined order. But, immediately following this, disconcerting emphasis 
is placed on the importance at all stages of studying texts by good writers 
chosen for their literary, human or social value.” From then on the directives 
m ai nt ai n this ambiguity. The high standards imposed by a h umanis tic concep- 
tion of culture prove detrimental both to the acquisition of the basic skills and 
the benefit to be gained by reading. Failure in both areas is the ngnal outcome, 
accompanied by frustration for teachers and students alike. Appearances are 
preserved, however, and satisfactory or even good results — which are by jo 
means infrequent in spite of the constraints of the system — are often adduced 
in favour of our approach. When we look at the total situation, the grievous 
fact is that we are not getting large enough returns for our investments in trained 
staff, time, energy, and money, and that our system cannot adapt itself readily 
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enough to changing needs and new objectives. But I have come to realize that 
this situation is not typically French! 

As I mentioned at the be ginning , the teaching of English enjoys an outstand- 
ingly privileged position in our schools. Eight pupils out of ten begin to study 
English in their sixth grade (the first form in our secondary schools) at the 
age of eleven or twelve. The majority of others will start two years later in their 
eighth grade so that approximately 65 percent of the total student population 
takes English for either five or seven years at the rate of three to five hours 
per week. This is much more than most other countries. In our State secondary 
schools alone, there were approximately 8500 teachers of English in 1963 against 
4500 for all the other languages. It is significant to note that throughout the 
years, in spite of many reforms, the place of languages, and of English in particu- 
lar, has never been seriously threatened. In all fairness, one might add that the 
recurring complaint about the low standard of achievement which is made about 
English could also be levelled at the teaching of Latin, history, or any other 
subject Nobody, however, seems to care much about the practical results to be 
gained from a knowledge of English. Five hundred to eight hundred class hours, 
spread over a period of five to seven years, would hardly be sufficient to teach 
anybody a language under the best possible conditions (if such a thing as knowing 
a language can be defined!). No wonder this cannot be achieved with thirty to 
forty students in a class (sometimes more), insuffic ient equipment, a wide variety 
of teaching material of unequal quality, and with teachers instilled with a rever- 
ence for literature while receiving, in many cases, little professional preparation 
for the teaching of the contemporary language. 

One of the most striking aspects of our system, which has important conse- 
quences in our field, is undoubtedly its high degree of centralization. English, 
and for that matter all the other subjects in the curriculum, is taught according 
to an official syllabus to which everybody must conform. The final examination 
at the end of their schooling, the baccalaureat, is the same for all students. Those 
who want to become teachers then go to the university where they receive, at 
different levels, a type of training which is, again, the same for alL Later they 
earn salaries varying with their qualifications and experience. The custodians 
of orthodoxy are a group of Inspecteurs Generaux , all of them former teachers, 
who visit classes and advise the teachers. It is they who decide on teachers' pro- 
motions and appointments. As a body they are responsible for the official direc- 
tives to the teachers, but they have no time to do any research and they have 
no research center attached to their department. This shows to what extent our 
profession is considered to be an art which the senior members of the corporation 
should possess to a higher degree. 

As a matter of fact, professional training consists mainly of learning the 
craft The junior member is apprenticed to three different senior teachers during 
his year of practical training, theoretical training being reduced to a miniwinm. 
The belief persists that a sound knowledge of the language and its literature 
will carry you a long way : teachers are born, not made ! Fortunately this concep- 
tion, based on tradition and a respect for liberal education, is gradually changing. 
In recent years, one or two more progressive inspectors have become interested 
in the new developments in language teaching. The French Association has been 
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^paigning— polemicizing would be more accurate— to promote new ideas, and 
the growing importance of applied linguistics in the universities has brought 
about a number of changes. 8 
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Aesthetic Exploitation of Pathos in Oliver Twist" will certainly be bright enough 
to teach a class. I had to find out for myself that the knack of teaching rarely 
goes hand in hand with that of taking examinations. My three weeks' professional 
training had not developed in me a taste for teaching nor a real competence! 
I again deplore the fact that pedagogy, and cf course applied linguistics and 
psycholinguistics, do not occupy a more prestigious place in teachers' training. 
This, of course, does not apply solely to the French situation! 

You may be interested to know that basic salaries range from $200 to $700 
a month, to which are added a few advantages shared by all workers and em- 
ployees in France— free medical care, retirement plans, free education for the 
children. A teacher has to teach between fifteen and twenty hours a week, 
according to rank-scale. 

To help the local French teachers, about one thousand English-speaking 
informants, the majority of them British, are offered temporary jobs as “assis- 
tants.” Most of them are students working towards a degree in their 
own country, and this arrangement works both ways. In 1964, 1120 French 
students were sent to Britain alone. This exchange scheme, started long before 
the last war, is growing in importance every year. This time spent abroad is 
certainly, under the present circumstances, extremely profitable for future 
teachers. 

It is embarrassing to pass judgment on the teaching materials used when 
one is responsible for a set of those materials. May I say then, that although 
some reasonably good courses can be found on the market, few of them are 
really adapted to the teaching of language as a means of oral communication. 
Even fewer make use of modern linguistic theory, description and contrastive 
analysis. The grammar presented in them is, in a traditional way, that of 
written English, and the grammatical explanations are given in French. Text- 
books reflect the official method as expounded in the instructions generates, but 
they vary widely in their interpretation of the official text in the proportion of 
oral and written exercises, the type of grammar to be taught (if any at all), 
the relative importance of vocabulary, phonetics, the kinds of audio-visual aids, 
and, above all, the use of method and techniques. Translation is still commonly 
used to check comprehension, but it is also used as a teaching device even in the 
early stages. The majority of teachers are still hesitant about the use of pattern 
drills, which are felt to be too mechanical as opposed to their methode active 
based on oral explanations and conversation in the classroom. Equipment is still 
scarce. There were only 116 language laboratories in State schools in 1964, and 
too few teachers are really prepared to take advantage of this approach. But 
tape-recorders are not uncommon and visual aids, in various forms — mostly 
film-strips and the flannelograph — seem to be more extensively used than in this 
country. It may well prove a blessing for the modern approach that language 
labs should not have sprung up all over the country before the teachers were 
ready to change their attitude and make effective use of them. I hope that when 
they are extensively used, no radical reassessment, with all the harmful conse- 
quences of a reversal of opinion, will be necessary. 

The picture I have tried to draw is, of course, oversimplified, and I have 
deliberately omitted various aspects or developments such as our recent FLES 
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ENGLISH TEACHING IN JAPAN* 



Daniel Glicksberg 



English teaching in Japan is reported to be the largest single foreign 
language movement in the world. Within the halls of Japanese junior and senior 
high schools and universities, there is a total of about 66,000 English teachers 
and roughly 13,000,000 students. If the myriad of private English classes spon- 
sored by business firms, bi-national and cultural centers, missionary organiza- 
tions, the YMCA, wives' clubs at the American military bases, etc., are added to 
these figures, an estimated 25,000 part-time teachers would join the 66,000 already 
mentioned and the total number of EFL students would probably be larger than 
the population of any state of the United States. In a nutshell, this is the prob- 
lem with English teaching in Japan. The logistics necessary to up-grade the 
level of instruction are formidable, indeed. 

Furthermore, although English is supposedly an elective in senior high 
schools, it is chosen by a reported ninety-nine percent of all students. But this 
is not usually done for the love of the language. Japanese students are like 
students anywhere. They are goal-directed toward the passing of university 
entrance examinations which are, in this case, largely dependent upon an English 
test. Consequently, what occurs in terms of the curriculum is articulation down- 
wards from the university entrance exams ; three years of high school English 
will be aimed solely at the university entrance test, and, in turn, three years of 
junior high school instruction will be largely directed at passing the senior high 
school exams. Since most university English entrance tests are of the rigid 
grammar-translation type (although the junior high school English classes seem 
to have been considerably modernized), from the time a Japanese student enters 
senior high school to the moment he graduates from the university, English 
instruction will be aimed at grammar-translation skills. English might just 
as well he as dead as classical Latin and Gothic. Add to this basic picture the 
fact that most Japanese English teachers, themselves, have a serious deficiency in 
oral-aural English and justifiably feel inadequate to teach English as a living, 
spoken language, and the picture seems gloomy, indeed. 

But, like the yang-ying, or forces of darkness versus forces of light, principle, 



* Although this somewhat controversial interpretation of Japanese English teaching is 
entirely my responsibility, I would like to thank the following people and organisations for 
providing me with the up-to-date factual information incorporated into the talk: 

1. Professor John A. Brownell of Claremont Graduate School, Japan’s Second Language , 
A Critical 8tudy of the English Language Program in the Japanese Secondary Schools in 
the I960’ s (to be published by the National Council of Teachers of English, in press). 

2. Mr. Iwao Niahimura, Executive Secretary, The United States Educational Commission 
in Japan. 

3. Professor Akira Ota, The Tokyo University of Education, “The Teaching of En glish 
in Japan," Information Bulletin, Vol. IX (Tokyo: Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 1962). 

4. The Faculty of the Modern Language Institute, The Tokyo University of Education. 
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English teaching in Japan does have its positive side. In fact, that so much has 
been done to up-grade the standards of English teaching when there is so much 
in the academic environment to prevent change is truly a remarkable achieve- 
ment. Although there are numerous individual teachers who are quite con- 
cerned with the improvement of their own classes, it is, I believe, largely organi- 
zation efforts especially in the area of teacher tr aining and re-tr aining — which 
seem to present the greatest promise and which should be roundly applauded. 
There are too many organizations to describe here, and so mention will be made 
of only the most prominent: 

1. ELEC , The English Language Education Council 

1 established in 1956 through the financial aid of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and private Japanese sources concerned with the low level 
of English instruction, has been of incalculable aid in the up-grading process 
It has brought prominent American linguists to Japan and has produced texts 
and accompanying audio-visual materials for the three years of junior high 
school English. Although not as widely used as some other books, these texts 
have certainly influenced the development and revision of many of the others. 
In addition, ELEC has a large-scale program of adult English classes at its Tokyo 
school where much of the teaching is of truly exceptional caliber. ELEC also 
has a very active summer seminar program which, since its inception, has involved 
several thousand Japanese English teachers. 

2 ' ZllN-BI-BEN, The National Federation of English-Teachers Organizations 

With more than 60,000 member junior and senior high school teachers, this 
organization carries on active seminar programs and can most easily influence 

C r^ ge ,. f 0Ugh lts huge membership, which is reported to be eighty percent of 
all English teachers in the country. 

3. The Language Laboratory Association 

Founded in 1961, this association is, of course, dedicated to audio-lingual 
methods. Fortunately, the Japanese people, like Americans, have great interest 
in thmgs mechanical and electrical As a result, language labs have been installed 
m most universities and in many secondary schools. Those without labs frequently 
have tape-recorders. However, it has been my observation that once installed, a 
language lab is all too often like a bright shiny ornament to be unwrapped 
dusted, shown off, and carefully protected from use. But certainly this is not 
a criticism of Japan. I could easily say the same thing about many academic 
institutions in the U.S. Nevertheless, in Japan, where most students (and 
teachers!) have little contact with native speakers, language labs may eventually 
have inestimable value in making English into a living language. Here the 
Language Laboratory Association might have great potential— but only if it 
emphasizes materials development as well as technological improvement. 

4. 1CTJ, International Christian University 

At least an additional year of English instruction is required at most Japa- 
nese universities. However, English is something that is encountered only on the 
prmtedpage in the classroom. English is never an oral language ; it is definitely 
dead. Thus, the universities, including (or perhaps especially) the most famous 
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universities, are the real centers of conservatism both in their entrance exams 
and in their classes. 

ICU seems to be an exception to this rule, but I frankly do not know if this 
is because of the teaching or a result of the cosmopolitan nature of its campus 
which has many native speakers of English among the student body and staff. 
This undoubtedly produces something of an English-speaking environment in 
Japan, a situation which most Japanese schools cannot possibly hope to achieve. 

5. The J apanese Ministry of Education 

Often regarded as reactionary in terms of English-teaching requirements 
and its conservative, prescribed curriculum (undoubtedly frequently on a scape- 
goat basis to cover a do-nothing attitude on the part of teachers), the Ministry, 
too, sponsors seminars in which a large percentage of activities will be directed 
toward giving Japanese teachers practice in spoken English. 

Furthermore, the Ministry helps to sponsor the following programs which 
are the polar opposite of reactionary : 

6. Modem Language Institute, Tokyo University of Education 

In an age of great proponents of all sorts of “methods” and ideas to improve 
foreign language teaching, there are few institutes designed solely to test out 
in controlled classroom experiments the linguistic-audio-lingual hypotheses which 
are now frequently taken as gospel. Sponsored jointly by the Ministry, UNESCO, 
and the university itself, the MLI is so dedicated. In spite of being terribly 
understaffed, it could well serve as a model for similar organizations in other 
countries, including the United States. 

7. The U.8. Education Commission in Japan (Fulbright) 

Now that we are in the era of the Great Society with Peace Corps, Anti- 
Poverty Programs, etc., frequently making headlines, we must be sure that the 
Fulbright program — which is at its best when it is out of the news — continues 
to receive an equitable share of U.S. Government appropriations. Certainly, the 
Commission in Japan can be considered one of the brightest stars in the Fulbright 
crown. Over the years, it has grown amazingly sophisticated in understanding 
the EFL needs of the country. Its most recent and perhaps most effective program 
in this field is to help up-grade the TEFL programs in six selected universities 
by bringing the Japanese faculty of these institutions to the United States over 
a period of years and to consistently send American TEFL specialists to the same 
schools in Japan. The six universities were chosen not because of their fame but 
because their English majors consistently become English teachers. Consequently, 
in spite of comparatively limited resources, the Fulbright Commission might 
eventually have tremendous beneficial impact on the profession. 

In conclusion, we might say that there are a few bright strands in the gloomy 
weave of English teaching in Japan. Progress is certainly being made, but it is 
agonizingly slow. In some ways we might even say that the English-teaching 
profession as a whole (and especially the universities which train the leaders of 
the country) is subversive in that it is working against the needs of Japan. No 
country is more committed to international relations. English in the 1960’s is 
the language of these international relations. That the profession continually 
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turns out students so deficient in spoken English is definitely not serving the 
good of the nation. 

Those of us on this side of the Pacific who have noted the tremendous English 
handicap of Japanese students in the United States have heard many rationaliza- 
tions like, Japanese are simply bad language learners,” or, now that we are 
more knowledgeable and sophisticated, *'The reason Japanese have so many prob- 
lems is that the linguistic structure of their language is so different from Eng lish ” 
However, the Japanese who come to this country to study usually have had seven 
or eight years of language instruction prior to their arrival. With so much time 
allotted to the study of English, linguistic differences per se cannot legitimately 
be used as an excuse. I suspect that the end product of the Japanese grammar- 
translation method of instruction not only does not create language habits but, 
because the time allotment for instruction by the translation method is so lavish* 
it creates something that actually interferes with the acquisition of a foreign 
language. Thus, that so many Japanese students in the United States have such 
tremendous difficulty with their studies here is not a shock. That a few Japanese 
students can succeed in English here is surprising, indeed. 
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LANGUAGE POLICY IN THE PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS OF KENYA 



Clifford H. Prator 



In February-March, 1965, I was privileged to spend five weeks in Kenya 
making a study of the current status of English-medium ins truction in that 
country's elementary schools. The study was requested by the Kenyan Ministry 
of Education, financed by the Ford Foundation, and carried out jointly with 
Marnixius Hutasoit, a distinguished Indonesian educator with a great deal of 
experience in educational and economic planning. Because of the ever-increasing 
involvement of Americans in teaching English abroad and since many of the 
problems we found in Kenya are also present in one form or another in the very 
large number of countries where English is used as a medium of instruction, it 
seems appropriate at this important conference to try to share with you a few 
of the highlights of the study. 

Paradoxically, the most important development in Kenyan primary educa- 
tion in recent years — the period of the struggle against British political control 
and the winning of independence — has been an explosive expansion in the use 
of the English language as the medium of instruction. In 1957 a Special Centre 
was set up in Nairobi, as a dependency of the Ministry of Education, to prepare 
the materials and teachers which would make it possible to experiment with the 
use of English as the instructional medium in Standard I (Grade I in American 
terms). The resulting program of study, embodied in The Peak Course , was 
first tried out in a few urban schools for Asians. For a variety of reasons, it was 
an immediate and resounding success: 1) it solved a multiplicity of practical 
and political problems inherent in the former system of giving ins truction in 
several different Indian languages; 2) it brought with it an entirely new 
child-and-activity-centered concept of education; 3) it provided much more 
adequate texts and teaching materials than had ever before been available ; and 
4) it was carried out under almost ideal conditions of close supervision and 
continuous in-service training of teachers. 

Such success led to demands, increasing in more than geometric proportions, 
that the new program be extended to higher standards and to a larger number 
of schools. By the end of 1963 it was estimated that eighty-nine percent of 
Asian primary education in Kenya was being begun under the new system. 

Inevitably there arose formidable pressures to introduce English-medium 
instruction in the schools for Africans as well. An adaptation for Africans, 
The New Peak Course , was begun at the Special Centre in 1961 and completed 
by the end of 1964. Only one African Standard I class used the new materials 
in 1961. In 1962 there were 82, 226 in 1963, 650 in 1964, at which point more 
than ten percent of Kenya's primary schools had gone over from the former 
system of vernacular teaching to English-medium instruction. 

[ 27 ] 
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In other words, it has become abundantly apparent that what began as a 
small experiment in English -medium instruction has now led to a major 
educational revolution which bids fair to involve all seven standards in all the 
primary schools of Kenya. Appropriately and wisely, the Ministry has recently 
decided to refer to the expanded program as the New Primary Approach (NPA) 
rather than as the English-Medium Scheme. 

Not surprisingly, such a rapid and extensive change of orientation in lan- 
guage, philosophy, and methodology has brought with it a wide variety of in- 
creasingly urgent problems. Are the values which might derive from adequate 
instruction in the vernacular languages being sacrificed? Can English-medium 
instruction be reconciled with the legitimate interest in developing Swahili as 
a distinctively indigenous lingua franca throughout Kenya and East Africa? 
Can enough teachers with the necessary superior qualifications be found, im- 
mediately and in the foreseeable future, to staff the new NPA classes? How can 
these teachers be given the initial training and the continuous supervision which 
are essential if the demonstrated effectiveness of the NPA is not to be dissipated ? 
How much and what types of foreign aid may be required ? Are the physical 
conditions in rural primary schools such as to permit a type of instruction which 
must rely heavily on visual aids, special equipment, and group activities? Is 
the NPA being extended too fast? Can its extension be controlled? What 
requirements should be met before a school is allowed to go over to the NPA? 
In short, how can a plan developed to meet the needs of a small group of 
atypical urban schools for Asians be transformed so as to make it effectively 
applicable to the great rural mass of the country’s system of primary education 
for Africans? 

It was questions such as these that we were requested to attempt to answer 
in our study. Time will not permit me to cover them all. I shall therefore limit 
myself today to a brief consideration of questions of language policy as ex- 
emplified in the schools of Kenya. This decision was dictated by several con- 
victions: 1) that most of us Americans have done an insufficient amount of 
t h in ki ng about problems of language policy; 2) that we will do a better job 
of teaching English overseas if we have a clearer idea of why it is worth doing; 
and 3) that we must be wise enough to avoid falling into the role of blind 
champions of more English at any price around the world. 

One initial point should be made very clear in any consideration of the 
change-over to English as the instructional medium in Kenyan primary educa- 
tion. The shift to the NPA involves two separate and distinct educational re- 
forms of major significance , the one linguistic, the other methodological. On 
the one hand, there is the change from a system in which the major vernacular 
of each locality was used as the initial medium of instruction, with English 
often not introduced as a separate subject until Standard IV and as the medium 
until two or three years later, to a system in which all ins truction is given in 
English from the very outset of primary school. On the other hand, there is 
the change from a brand of education characterized by formal methods, dominance 
by the teacher, and paucity of instructional equipment and materials, to a brand 
which demands group work, pupil participation, and the availability of books 
and teaching materials in generous quantities. It was largely by historical acci- 
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dent that the two educational reforms coincided in Kenya. They could equally 
well have occurred separately or alone, as has actually been the case in many 
other parts of the world. 

The astonishing popularity of English-medium instruction among pupils, 
parents, and educators can thus not be ascribed wholly to such inherent virtues 
as the English language may possess. 

As you may know, Kenya is a country of many tongues, though its babeliza- 
tion is by no means so complete as a casual reading of the long list of languages 
and dialects spoken there might seem to indicate. Accurate information as to 
the number of speakers of each language appears impossible to come by; 
however, a reasonably good indication can be found in the figures of the newly 
released Kenya Population Census, 1962, where the population is broken down 
into racial and tribal groupings. 

Of a total population of more than eight and a half million, some ninety-seven 
percent speak various sub-Saharan African languages as their mother tongue, 
and only three percent are speakers of other languages — principally English, 
Gujerati, Punjabi, Urdu, Hindi, and Arabic. Eight major African languages 
account for a reassuring eighty-two percent of the total population: Kikuyu, 
Luo, Luhya, Kamba, Kalenjin, Kisii, Merc, and Mijikenda. No other African 
language is spoken — as mother tongue — by more than 200,000 people. 

However, there remains the unique ease of Swahili — very widely used as a 
lingua franca — which certainly must be considered as a major factor in the 
over-all linguistic picture. For Swa .Ji, it is even more difficult to cite reliable 
figures than for the other languages of the country. If one is to believe the 
Census, it is the mother tongue of no more than 8,657 Kenyans, or one-tenth 
of one percent of the total population, concentrated in the coastal areas. But 
more must be said later about the place of Swahili in the social, political, and 
educational life of Kenya. 

Unfortunately, the African languages of the country are divided into a 
number of different language families. If it is assumed that the large tribal 
groupings of the Census correspond to linguistic groupings, then some 62.5 
percent of the African population speak Bantu languages, 16 percent speak 
Nilo-Hamitic, 13 percent Nilotic, and 4.5 percent Hamitic. In other words, 
whereas 62.5 percent would find it relatively easy to learn Swahili or Kikuyu, 
which are Bantu languages, the non-Bantu 37.5 percent would find it more 
difficult. 

Thanks chiefly to the success of the NPA, the authorities responsible for 
determining language policy in the primary schools of Kenya today need concern 
themselves seriously with only three elements : English, Swahili, and the major 
vernaculars. 

Viewed in relation to the present social and political goals of the country, 
the case for assigning to English the role of instructional medium appears very 
strong indeed. 

Social goal: The elimination of divisions hosed on race, tribe, religion, and 
economic status. English is the greatest lingua franca the world has ever known ; 
it is used by more people, o_ more different kinds, in more widely scattered 
places, for more different purposes than Latin ever was. It would be absurd 
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at this late stage of the development of mankind to regard it as the property 
5 ^ off *• coast of Burole which had the S 

Kwfw* 1 Krtu^ wonomic development and an improved standard of 
hvtng for the individual Kenyan. Economic development and higher living 
standards can be achieved only through access to science and technology. In 

of science and technology is pre-eminently English. 
The speed of technological progress is increasing at an astounding rate: the 
chemists tell us that more chemical literature has been published in the last 
twenty years than in all previous history. With every year that passes, then, 
toe possibility grows more remote that any appreciable portion of the publica- 
tions on which material progress depends will ever be translated into more than 
two or three of the world's languages. English is still the key which opens the 
aoor to economic and social advancement for the average Kenyan. 

Sociai goal : The widest possible extension of access to education. English is 
eq^^^^bleto^^ups of Kenyans. It is already widely spoken in the 
unlay and well established in the school system. Adequate materials for 

*?"*??* * V “ d there more ^hers prepared to give in- 

ctouction in English than m any other language. At present a shift to any 

otter tongue, such as Swahili, as the teaching medium would disadvantage 
ccsr^^^oups and probably set the development of education back by at h»st 

Political goal: The strengthening of national unity. The political leaders of 
wimtries as diverse as the United States, the Philippines, Ethiopia, Nigeria, 

-3?^ “ < LE? Ulda *? Ve 88611 continue to see in English one of the most 
effective instruments for achieving national unity. 

Political goal: The development of democratic social and political institu- 
tions. It 18 rally a slight exaggeration to say that English is the langnage of 
emocraqr. Certainly, the English-speaking countries hare taken the lead in 
the devel opment of democratic institutions, and most of the great statements 

ldeab Tf? mtten “ that 1 “P>»8e- However, in Kenya the 
natnma l languages will be needed along with English in order to reach the 
masses of toe people. 

wJ/ 01 *™! 1 ^a Pa ^fricanism tempered by cooperation with both East and 
• J Swahili at best, permits communication within a limited area 

is spoken by more Africans than any other tongue. 
When in Africa, even the Russians and Chinese usually find it necessary to 
nranmnm^te in EngtisK AKenyan traveling abroad <J win few SSTJS 
mfinenee few people through Swahili or Kiknyn. And yet, Swahili might play 
an important role in the unification of East Africa. ^ P 7 

eranpT^it'to'it'""® 1 * d '" U “* geSl not 48 * gabstitnte English but as a 

* he “ i8 J m ^ on 1 bte «y «>e lfe»t emotional appeal it has for 
many East Afnums, particnlarly the politically minded. SiS can be re- 
garded as anAfncan creation, something which really belongs to the people of 

AfrteT ^ frican h ? rito * e for which ”new geneSn of 
African mteUeetnab is anxiously searching. English may be tainted with an 
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sura of colon i a li sm and capitalism, but not so Swahili. The reality and denth 
of this emotional appeal should never be underestimated; for an increasing 
number of Africans it is powerful enough to sweep aside all logical and prag- 
matic considerations. 

(One need hardly take seriously the accusation made by detractors that 
Swahili, on the other hand, is tainted with an aura of slave-trading and piracy 
because of the circumstances of its origin. There is little doubt that many more 
slave-traders and pirates have spoken English than Swahili!) 

Swahili, or Kiswahili as it is called by those who speak it, is a major 
lingua franca, like English. It is spoken to some extent, in some form, by a 
varying number of people in the greater part of Tanzania, much of Kenya, and 
a little of Uganda, particularly in the cities. And it seems to be spreading 
rapidly, with increased mobility and better communications, into Somalia, 
Mozambique, the Congo, Malawi, and Zambia. It is thus begin nin g to be a link 
language between the English-, Portuguese-, and French-speaking zones. Even 
the European settlers have been forced to learn a little Swahili in order to 
cope with their marketing and their servants sucessfully. (Africans sometimes 
refuse to dignify this colonialist jargon by the name of Kiswahili; they refer 
to it as “Kisetla.”) Estimates as to the actual number of speakers of the 
language vary enormously and are almost meaningless since they usually 
specify no criterion of judgment. The number of persons who can kamil* 
orally a vocabulary of a few hundred words in none-too-well-formed sentences 
may run as high as eight or ten million in all of East Africa ; probably only a 
small fraction of that number are fully literate in the language. 

Because Swahili is a lingua franca and African, it is considerably easier for 
a Kenyan to learn than is English. Even for a European, it is than 

most African languages to master. It contains a great many easily recognizable 
loan-words, and, in ihe course of the wide use and abuse that has been made of 
it, it has lost the tonal system which probably characterized it originally and 
which is still for a foreigner the most difficult feature of almost all other sub- 
Saharan tongues. One suspects, however, that there is some element of illusion 
in the rather extravagant claims regarding ease of mastery sometimes made 
by Swahili enthusiasts; everyone's ear is very tolerant of mistakes made in a 
lingua franca which is the mother tongue of hardly anyone and which is still 
used primarily for oral communication. Be that as it may, to make the average 
Kenyan child fully literate in Swahili would certainly require a good bit l<»s* 
time than to secure the same result in English. 

Compared with any other language of East Africa, Swahili is blessed with 
an abundance of printed literature. This ranges from poetry and 

historical accounts written centuries ago on Zanzibar in Arabic script and in a 
heavily arabicized style, through traditional folktales, to modem short stories, 
political speeches, and government pamphlets. It is still true, nonetheless, that 
the total body of materials printed in the language, especially materials of 
solid educational or literary worth, leaves much to be desired. If all pxigfing 
Swahili books and periodicals were gathered together in one copy each, there 
would probably be room enough to stack all of them atop one large dining-room 
table. In other words, an education conducted entirely in that language would. 
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CirCUm8tanCeS ’ ,ead to Tety Bttle “ the of intellectual 

- Th< f e eir ' a n ls t a “ ees may well change, of course, with the revival of interest 
in Swahili which has come with the independence of the Bast African countries • 
it is quite posmble that the total Swahili bibliography may double in sise withTn 

“ WU1 ** difficlUt ^ many years to come to find 
“ at T al , m iangoage to put together a course of study extending 
over all standards and forms which will be rich enough to justify inclusion in 

« C 1 Urn f, UlUI ? ° f the SChools ' 11 would appear, then, that the Kenyan educa- 
braial authorities would be well advised to keep the extension of Swahili in the 
schools m step with the actual growth in importance of the language. A sizable 
"re extension might well produce the opposite of the desired effect; 
school children are quickly disillusioned with a study which lacks substance 

Another strong reason for caution is the fact that a considerable amount 
of language engineering will have to be undertaken if Swahili is to beiZTbi 

“ J^ 7 satisfactory medium for dealing with the various subject 
matters which make up education. No linguist would agree that any language 

^.t^ er “ e ®? abIe of dealing with modern scientific thought; given timfand 
skdled cultivation, Swahili can certainly reach the point where 

of the subjects that are of interest to the East African society of 
^uchtte language is an expression. But the process will talmtiT 
en^neermg is notoriously a controversy-provoking activity, and its resultTarp 

ZZTZ “ is s «x> ken “ “ unusuallj^wide ^‘ty of 

rt ^ “ ° bvlona oeotef of gravity. Shall the schools teach the 
P«beuto variety used m Zanzibar! Or Mombasa! Tanga! Dar-es-Salaam! 

° rt J* necessar y to invent a neutral variety not actually spoken bv 
yj at prJ f en . t? If the ktter, is it possible to set up an authority with 

!S\r WCr 111113086 com P r °mise solution t And who is to invent or 
choose the necessary specialized terminology? Who will enforce its use? 

There remains to he considered the question of the role of the vernaculars 
m primary education. Unfortunately, little has been printed in any of them 
and some of the minor ones have never been reduced to writing. Almost the 
only agency, governmental or private, which has concerned itself in a systematic 
way with the publication of vernacular materials is the East African Literature 

?^ eau, f °^® d m 1948 the Governments of the three East African coun- 
tries and still functioning in Nairobi. In the days of vernacular inct™*;™ • 

bad produwd school readers and a small amount of suppl Jentaiw 

K^**"™” T* t Tl Ve maj#r Kenyan ^ an 8 ua ges, with most beto£ 
done m Kikuym There have been several attempts to establish vernacular 

penodicals, but these have met with no great success. The NPA has largely 
elimmated the demand for its school readers, and the Bureau now concerns 
Wltb adult-literacy materials. Its Catalogue of Books for 
1964 lists 123 titles m Kenyan languages classified under the Mowing heading • 
grammars and language study; fiction and poetry; education and addt literal- 
geography; agriculture and veterinary; civics, economics and administration- 
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crate, ’ trtS , a and bXfor ‘ womeT* “ d traditions; mone ? and trad *. 
prinM^teriafe 8 ‘J“’ on ,be *«»“*• °f «l™ Of existing 

school curriculum. A £*" dXV tZT^ “ the 

of the average Kenv^S^ be f 81 ld » h °wever, from the point of view 

Nothirio-^* ^ ild and the meaning that his mother tongue has for him 

sonS^ r e i F Cl0Ser t0 a child ’ a ^re intimate part ofhis verl pet 

in which h e n develonft ge ]T hlC i. he learns to ex P ress his first thoughts and 
depends Tf ht fi t P hlS - relatl ? nshl P s with those upon whom his early life 
is excluded J* expen ® n ? e Wlth education is in a school where his vernacular 
Z 3"® T1 U n ! ° fficial r ? le to P 1 ^- ha hardly avoid being forced 
the real life C0nc ! us o 1 ° ns : J ) that education has little to do with 

priority in his mother’ totgne andlntVhit^ “of 

SS?f waa ss KnsriS 

to reatTand ^ “a 00 '’ ‘5* firSt P ractical *»• ^ for him is to learn 

to iriw I.- a- 9 m a ™°^ ern SC ^°°J> one of the first concerns of the teacher is 

natreadiZ r^Sl^T* 8 ?' The . hnguage for which ho can have any 
, read ? n 9 readiness at the beginning of Standard I is his mother tonaue Tt 
only m his vernacular that he can have had the varied ote7^rien^Zjlrv 
to nmte reading meaningful. The essence of the procci of learning^ ^7to 
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development of the national educational system. The Commission included in 
its deliberations a consideration of language policy. The Commission Report 
contains the following summary of its recommendations regarding language: 
“English should become the universal medium of instruction from Primary I, 
but Kiswahili should become a compulsory subject from Primary I wherever 
possible. Teachers of Kiswahili should be given further training in a crash pro- 
grammer during school holidays” (p. 13, recommendation 48). There is no refer- 
ence to the vernaculars in the summary, but the main body of the Report includes 
a brief paragraph about them : “The choice of the English medium does not mean 
that we wish to undermine the vernaculars. The vernacular languages are essen- 
tial languages of verbal communication and we recognize no difficulty in includ- 
ing a daily period for story-telling in the vernacular, or similar activities, in the 
curriculum of Primary I, II and III” (p. 60, paragraph 171). 

Hutasoit and I were happy to be able to add our recommendation to that of 
the Co mmiss ion with regard to the use of English as the universal medium of 
instruction. The implementation of this proposal would require only that the 
expansion of the NPA now under way be carried through to its logical conclusion. 

In general we agreed with the Commission’s evaluation of the role which 
Swahili should play in Kenyan education, though we should prefer to see the 
introduction of that language as a compulsory subject postponed until Standard 
IV except in regions where it is the vernacular, or there are no teaching materials 
in the vernacular, or there is such a mixture of vernaculars as to make instruc- 
tion in any one of them impractical. Postponement was suggested in order to 
avoid overloading the curriculum in Standards I, II and III with language work 
at the expense of other subject-matter areas. The simultaneous use of 'Rngliali < 
Swahili, and a vernacular at that level would surely result in such an overloading 
and create linguistic confusion. Introduced in S tandar d IV, S wahili would con- 
tinue as a compulsory subject thereafter. 

We could not help feeling that the Commission had underestimated the impor- 
tance of the vernacular languages of Kenya and had overlooked their potentiali- 
ties for contributing to the formation of the national character. Our own 
recommendation would be that as many young Kenyans as possible be given the 
opportunity to become comfortably literate in their mother tongue in p rimar y 
school We believe that this could be accomplished in the one period of instruc- 
tion per day through Standards I, II and III which the Commission is willing 
to see devoted to "storytelling in the vernaculars or similar activities.” We 
would go even further and urge that, throughout the second cycle of primary 
education (Standards IV-VII), one period per week should be allotted to keep- 
ing the earlier acquired literacy alive. This might take the form of an hour spent 
in the discussion of materials read, the writing of compositions about local or 
national problems, or any other activity suitable for promoting that verbal cre- 
ativity which can always be cultivated most successfully in one’s mother tongue. 

An educational system which turned out graduates incapable of writing a 
readable letter home in the language of the village would be no credit to Kenya. 
In the foreseeable future, there will always be among the very disparate elements 
of Kenyan society some needs for written communication which cannot well be 
satisfied through English or Swahili. If the Commission was truly serious when 
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it placed such heavy emphasis on the idea that “education must become more 
child-centered," what justification can there be for denying the child the right to 
literacy in the mother tongue which is so much a part of his personality? We 
cannot believe that it is really necessary, in the name of national unity and Pan- 
Africanism, to deprive African children of an essential part of the normal devel- 
opment to which children almost everywhere else in the world have easy access. 



THE EDUCATION OF THE SPANISH- 
SPEAKING CHILD IN FLORIDA 

Paul W. Bell 



What can a school system do to meet the educational needs of a veritable 
deluge of thousands of students who are not typical of the kind of students they 
know and understand? More specifically, what can a system do to prepare 
itself for the influx of thousands of non-English-speaking students? This is the 
question which faced the Miami public schools when the Cuban refugees from 
the Fidel Castro regime began to pour into our city. 

Among the possible answers which the school administration could have 
chosen were : 

1) to close its institutional eyes and pretend that the problem did not exist, or 

2) to acknowledge the problem but proceed to deal with it in ways which 
would ignore the uniqueness of the situation, or 

3) to meet the problem head-on as a legitimate challenge to the professional 
competence and ingenuity of its educational forces. 

Faced with a crisis too big to ignore, and one too complex to treat with traditional 
solutions, the Miami schools chose the third alternative. 

The school system met the challenge on at least the three levels which I shall 
try to deal with in this paper: an organizational level, an instructional level, and 
a materials development level. Decisions made in each of these areas were predi- 
cated on the conviction that the principal educational objective in programs for 
non-English-speaking students must be to teach them English as effectively and 
efficiently as possible. 

This does not mean that attention should not be paid to the pupils' adjustment 
or to their academic needs ; it merely recognizes that in an American school the 
non-English-speaking pupils' first and greatest need is the rapid and efficient 
mastery of English. Our experience has been that mastery of English does more 
to speed adjustment than any special adjustment course which could be devel- 
oped, and the academic needs of the pupil can be best met when the pupil has 
control of English. 

With the basic premise that mastery of English has first priority, an official 
policy was adopted and a specific organization has been implemented. All non- 
English-speaking pupils in grades one through twelve are classified into one of 
the three categories*, non-independent, intermediate, or independent. These 
classifications refer only to the pupils' ability to speak and understand English. 
They in no way refer to the pupils’ intelligence or academic achievement. Lan- 
guage is the sole factor considered in the classification of pup ils 

The non-independent pupils are those whose command of English is so limited 
that they cannot follow directions or carry on a simple conversation in English. 
They cannot express their basic needs in English. The pupils classified as°non- 
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independents are grouped together for instruction in English as a second lan- 
guage. In the elementary school, they may be grouped in self-contained class- 
rooms or they may be drawn out of the regular classes for part of the day ; in 
the secondary school they are scheduled together for up to three periods a day. 
In both elementary and secondary schools multi-grade groups of non-independents 
are formed so that their language needs can be efficiently met. The conviction 
ere is t at the needs of either the native speakers or the second language 
iearners cannot be effectively met at this level in English classes which are made 
up o o non- nglish speakers and of native speakers, even when the native 
speakers themselves face the task of learning standard English. 

Li both elementary and secondary schools the non-independents have approxi- 
mately three hours of English as a second language each day. For the remainder 
of the school day the non-independent pupils participate in those areas of the 
regular curriculum m which their lack of proficiency in English is not a serious 
handicap. It has been found that the non-English-speaking pupils can be success- 
ful in those classes taught in English in which achievement can be measured in 
terms of performance rather than through the ability to verbalize. Therefore 
non-independents take art, music, physical education, industrial arts, home 
economics, and also mathematics on grade level. 

Pupils who are able to communicate in English and who have some control 
of the basic features of English, but who still require special attention to their 
language probiems are classified as intermediates. The intermediates study 
Enghsh-SL for approximately two hours each day. Like the non-independents 
they take art, music, physical education, and mathematics on grade level. In 
addition, they begin to take other subjects from the regular curriculum usually 
social studies or science. As their proficiency in English increases, more of the 
regular program is included in their daily schedules. 

When a pupil demonstrates sufficient proficiency in English to allow him to 
participate in the full curriculum to the extent of his ability and interest, he is 
classified as independent. The independent pupils function like any other pupils 
in the school system except in being offered, along with the non-independents and 
intermediates, Spanish-S (Spanish as a vernacular) in place of Spanish as a 
foreign language. Spanish-S is a course offered only to the native speakers of 
Spanish in grades four through twelve. It is comparable in its approach to the 
English courses which we traditionally offer English-speaking pupils. That is to 
say , it is a language arts program in Spanish. An important aspect of the Miami 

program is its commitment to developing the Spanish-speaking child’s literacy in 
his native language. 



Classification and scheduling are kept flexible; movement from one level to 
another is made at any time the individual’s progress indicates the advisability of 
reclassification. Normally, a pupil will spend no more than one year as a non- 
independent and one year as an intermediate, though, of course, some require less 
time, and a few require more. 

At all tunes the classification into these three categories reflects the pupil’s 
command of English and not his academic capabilities. The schools recognize 
that mastery of the language does not guarantee school success. The number of 
English-speaking pupils who fail each year attests to this fact. 
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Pupils on all grade levels are promoted or retained depending on their 
progress in the program being offered to them. High school pupils receive full 
English credit toward graduation for English-SL. They do not have to complete 
courses in English-SL and then take the regular English offered to English- 
speaking pupils in order to be graduated. These pupils also receive full credit 
for Spanish-S. English-SL and Spanish-S are offered in recognition of the 
unique educational needs of the non-English-speaking pupil. It is a realistic 
attempt on the part of the school administration to meet the needs of the bilingual 
pupil without penalizing him for having these needs. Credit for English-SL as a 
substitute for regular English enables the pupils to move ahead at the normal 
rate of progress. 

Perhaps one of the most significant aspects of the Miami organization lies 
in the staffing of the program, for it very often employs a unique team-teaching 
organization. A team of three is assigned to each sixty pupils. The team is 
composed of one certified North American teacher and two Cuban aides recruited 
from among the refugee teachers living in Miami. The certified teacher has the 
responsibility for developing the instructional program, but the aides participate 
in the planning and execution of the program. 

These former Cuban teachers have made an invaluable contribution to the 
instructional program. They also serve as a liaison between the Spanish-speaking 
community and school. This link is strengthened because of the involvement of 
the aide in the school's instructional program. The aide is identified by the 
parent as someone working directly with the child in instruction, not just an 
interpreter. 

An organization, at its best, is only the framework within which instructional 
programs are developed, so a curriculum has evolved which recognizes the basic 
need to teach the students to understand, speak, read, and write English. An d 
at the same time, it provides for the development of an educated bilingual, literate 
in his native language as well as in the second language. 

The curriculum in English for the non-English-speaking students involved in 
English-SL classes is based on an audio-lingual approach to language teaching 
incorporated into a language arts framework. Non-English-speaking in Miami 
means exactly what it says. Pupils from non-English mother tongue homes whose 
control of English allows them to participate in the regular program are not 
called non-English-speaking. 

In the English class for the non-English-speaking, one hour is devoted to oral 
drill and pattern practice; a second hour is devoted to a reading and writing 
follow-up of the material practiced orally. In grades three through twelve text- 
books used for this phase of instruction are the Fries American English Series, 
a series of texts which utilizes an audio-lingual approach to language teaching. 
A third hour devoted to English-SL is called receptive level reading, which is, to 
a large extent, close factual reading. The purpose of this reading class is to help 
the child who is already literate to transfer from his vernacular to English the 
reading and study skills which he has previously acquired in his native language. 
The intent of the reading class is not primarily to teach concepts but rather to 
teach English language and study skills. 
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A special program which wih be discussed in more detail in another part of 
this paper has been developed for first and second grade pupils and others who 
are not literate in their first language. In addition to these English-SL programs 
courses of studies for an articulated Spanish-S program have also been developed. 

Naturally, these programs demand teachers with special skills and competen- 
cies not usually found among traditionally trained elementary and secondary 
teachers. Teachers trained in developing concepts, using problem-solving tech- 
niques, have to be trained also to deal with the language problems of non-English- 
speaking pupils. Therefore, during the past five years in-service training courses 
have been offered both during the school year and as part of our summer pro- 
grams. In the summer of 1966 over one hundred teachers and eighty aides will 
participate in a six-week workshop in the teaching of English as a second lan- 
guage and in teaching Spanish as a vernacular. As part of the methods course 
the teachers conduct classes in English-SL and Spanish-S for the pupils involved 
in voluntary summer classes. For their participation, the teachers are paid a 
salary equal to that of summer school teachers. The training program is very 
similar to an NDEA Institute except that in previous institutes over ten thousand 
pupils have received instruction in English-SL. 

Recognizing that preparing non-English-speaking pupils to enter the main 
stream of American education has been and will continue to be a long-range 
problem facing the schools in Miami, in the Southwest, and in other parts of the 
country, the Dade County Public Schools applied to the Ford Foundation and 
received a grant of $278,000 to be used in the development of instructional mate- 
rials for first and second grade non-English-speaking pupils in American schools. 
The materials which were developed are designed to fill a gap that has long 
existed in American education. 

The staff involved in this project has produced the Miami Linguistic Readers 
series, a two-year language and reading program which is the basis for the Dade 
County first and second grade curriculum for non-English-speaking pupils. The 
materials, which were field-tried with over 6,000 pupils in Miami and throughout 
the Southwestern part of the United States, were developed according to a set of 
basic premises which reflect an approach to teachiug beginning reading as well 
as to the teaching of English as a second language. They represent an attempt to 
bring together the findings of modern linguistic science and the pedagogical 
practices of conventional developmental reading programs within a highly moti- 
vating content featuring characters and experiences with which these children 
can identify. 

The series is based on the following premises : 

1) That the content of beginning reading materials must deal with those 
things which time has shown are truly interesting to children; 

2) That the materials must reflect the natural language forms of children’s 
speech ; 

3) That the child must have aural-oral control of the material he is expected 
to read; 

4) That grammatical structure as well as vocabulary must be controlled; 

5) That the child must learn to read by structures if he is to master the skills 
involved in the act of reading; 
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6) That the presentation of sound-symbol correspondences in beginning read- 
^ m ^ferials should be in terms of spelling patterns rather than in terms 
of individual letter-sound correspondences; 

7) That in developing beginning reading materials the focus must be on the 
skills involved in the process of reading rather than on the uses to which 
reading is put after the process is mastered; 

8) That writing experiences reinforce listening, speaking, and reading; 

9) That the learning load in linguistically oriented materials must be deter- 
mined in terms of the special nature of the materials ; 

10) And that the materials must be so selected and organized that they will 
enable the learner to achieve success as he progresses through the 
materials. 

The Miami Linguistic Headers series consists of pupils’ books, “big books,” 
seatwork Dooklets, and teachers manuals. The pupils’ books correspond to the 
preprimers, primers, and readers of other developmental reading series. The 
big books” provide charts for inducing language practice and for focusing on 
reading problems which n-ed special attention. The seatwork booklets provide 
writing activities that will reinforce oral expression and reading, and the 
eachers manuals describe activities for language, reading and writing practice. 

The series, in its experimental edition, is being published by D. C. Heath and 
Company. 

Another unique feature of the Miami bilingual program is the bilingual 
school which began functioning in September of 1963. In Coral Way Elementary 
School, an established neighborhood school, the parents of children in grades one 
two and three were given the opportunity to enroll their children in what is 
probably the first bilingual public school in the United States. 

At the beginning of this school year Coral Way was offering both English- and 
Spanish-speaking children in grades one through five an instructional program 
m two languages: English and Spanish. All the pupils in these grades spend 
approximately one half of the school day studying the regular curriculum in 
their native language and the other half studying j.n a second language. For 
example, during the morning, an English-speaking child studies reading, arith- 
metic, science, social studies, and the other subjects of his grade in English. In 
the afternoon, he studies these same subject areas in Spanish with native Spanish- 
speaking teachers. In this way he learns not only to speak a second language but 
also to read it, write it, and study in it. ’ 

At the present time there are twenty-three classes involved in this progr am 
half from each language background. Half of the teachers are native speakers of 
English and half are native speakers of Spanish. Next September sixth grade 
classes will be added, thereby completing a full six-year bilingual elementary 
program. It is assumed that by the end of the elementary school program the 
native speakers of English and the native speakers of Spanish will be equally 
proficient in both languages and will, therefore, be able to move into a bilingual 
secondary program. The pupils in the upper grades are already able to study 
American history in English and Latin American history in Spanish, regardless 
of their vernacular. They are becoming bilingual and to a larger’ extent bi- 
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cultural. At present additional bilingual schools are being planned in sections 
of Miami. 

Five years ago, Mi am i and the Dade County Public Schools faced what 
seem „ to many to be almost insurmountable obstacles. Today, though it is 
tr i rt many problems still exist, the solutions adopted have enabled over 
22,000 pupils who came to the Miami schools knowing no English to move 
into the mainstream of its educational program. It is evident that the problem 
has brought with it the possibility for exciting and valuable experimentation 
which would not otherwise have taken place. Under the enlightened leadership 
of the school administration, Miami is attempting to develop programs which 
better serve the educational needs of all pupils, both English-speaking 
non-English-speaking. These may someday help to make of Miami a truly 
bilingual community. 



An estimated one hundred or more different Tndian languages are still spoken in *i»™ 
country today. Each is as different from the others as Chinese is from Fr ench. ” 

From the remarks of Congressman Ben Beifel at the third national conference on Teach- 
ing English to Speakers of Other Languages, March 17 , 1966 . 



TEACHING ENGLISH TO ALASKA 
NATIVES 



Leo H. Salisbury 

Ala s k a natives form a minority group of unique nature and immense 
proportions: of the 226,000 total Alaskan population according to the 1960 
census, only 146,000 can be considered to be non-transient. 1 Forty-three thousand 
of this number, or almost thirty percent of our permanent State population are 
Alaska natives: Indian, Eskimo, and Aleut. 

Unlike cultural minorities in other states, the Alaska native has not been 
deliberately segregated from the white population. There are no tribal reserva- 
tions of the type which exists in the lower 48 states, and comparatively little 
discrimination exists. Yet the Alaska native l»w been unable to assume the 
rights and responsibilities of full citizenship and continues to be a ward of the 
Federal Government. 

There have been several important indications recently that the native 
population itself is aware of its lack of representation and is motivated to 
do something about it. A strong native rights association has been formed in 
Fairbanks which is urging educational reform. A weekly newspaper, Tundra 
Times, attempts to present the native's point of view on matters of public 
concern. The Alaska native finds that it is no longer possible to remain isolated 
from the dominant culture which presses in upon him from every side. He is, 
inexorably, in transition toward a culture in which he must find a place. He 
must communicate his needs and feelings in a strange society which does not 
understand him; yet, he must go forward. 

By most standa r ds, Alaskan native peoples can be considered to be among 
the most isolated ethnic groups in our entire country. Geographically, they are 
scattered throughout a land mass one-fifth the size of the lower forty-eight states. 
Although many native families have migrated to larger urban communities, the 
majority of them continue to live in small villages ranging in size from 50 to 
1500 persons, along the seacoast and the navigable rivers and creeks inland. 
Few of the smaller villages have telephones, fewer have running water, and 
only a small proportion can pick up an AM radio signal. Most of them are 
inaccessible by road. Bush plane, dog sled, small boats, or the recently intro- 
duced snow vehicles are the chief modes of transportation to and from the 
settlements. Prior to white contact, many of the northern people were nomadic 
family groups who followed their food supply— the caribou herds. With the 
establishment of churches, missions, schools, and hospitals much of the nomadic 
movement has ceased. Compulsory education laws have required that families 
remain close enough to population settlements so that their children can attend 



1 The remaining 80,000 constitute: Military and dependents (75,000) and DAW. 
(Distant Early Warning) line personnel and dependents (5,000). 
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